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ILYGEINE. 


In view of the wide spread of disease and its attentant ills. 
I have deemed it proper to say a few words on a theme in 
which all are personally interested, hygeine, or the seience of 
preserving health. Asa physician, I am almost dhily ealled 
upon to prescribe for individuals who have either from igno- 
rance or wilful culpability, disregarded the laws of hygeine, 
and are suffering the penalty of their imprudence. And not 
unfrequently it is the case that such are loud in their com- 
plaints, because a cure is not promised with a full license to 
continue their old habits. I do not write expecting to benefit 
such, for nothing that can be said will reach them ; but I write 
for the aid of these who have ignorantly transgressed. 

Every one knows how easy it is to eat, drink.and sleep ; but 
every one does not know that it is just as easy to violate the 
laws of health, contract disease, and destroy life. Just here, I 
must be allowed to premise that it is the duty of all to attend 
to this subject, for by strict obedience to its regulations, the 
body and mind will be preserved in its natural state. The 
clearer this is made to appear, the clearer will be seen the pen- 
alties of every violation. Nature never stops to inquire under 
what circumstances her laws are infringed, but alike pun. 
ishes all, from the child to the man. Never, perhaps, since 
the days of Paul, did the world so illustrate his language as 
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now ; for it would almost seem that the world is sending their 
heads to school to their stomachs: and man-like, the head 
is a willing devotee to its unholy impulses. This fair world, 
with all its pleasing prospects, as a natural consequence is 
overshadowed with gloom, and to thousands it is nought but a 
wilderness of sorrow. Nature daily extends to her children 
the means of happiness, but her blessings are perverted, and 
instead of joy and gladness, produce but blight and death. In 
a word, the sure means of living are turned into the surer means 
of dying. The instrumentalities producing this effect, are the 
bread we eat, the water we drink, and the air we breathe. 

We are taught in the language of the Bible that “the sins 
of the parent shall be visited upon the child.” This is com- 
monly regarded in a spiritual light. I shall not cavil with the 
divine as to this interpretation, but do not hesitate to assert, 
it is equally true in a physical sense. There are instances, as 
you may easily learn from any work trehting on the subject of 
physiology, where the child is made to bear the indiscretion 
of the parent. What inducements are offered to parents to 
live rationally! They not only lengthen their own lives, but 
the lives of their offspring. 

The world has not an instance on record of Nature’s being 
satisfied with physic in payment for her demands against those 
that have broken her laws. To satisfy her, we must render 
true coin, not a specious equivalent. Physic mends no breaks, 
and replenishes no exhaustions. All that it can do, even under 
the most favorable circumstances, is but to assist nature. All 
beyond this is absolute injury. The demands of nature are 
not exhorbitant. Their fulfillment is a pleasure, and results in 
lasting joy. Many delude themselves with the vain hope that 
nature will not heed the infringement of her laws in regard to 
their case. This idea has lead many step by step until at 
last they have fallen a prey to their own indiscretion. Pay- 
ment may be delayed for a time, but remember it will ulti- 
mately be demanded. In times of less refinement, less fashion, 
and more industry, it was a rule that our children and wives, 
as a general thing, possessed good health ; but the order of 
things is reversed. Now, as a general thing, our wives and 
children are sickly, and our homes well nigh hospitals. These 
facts come within the daily observation of the medical attend- 
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ant. None should be more ready than he, to proclaim the 
causes of all this. What would not young mothers give, if 
they could banish from the nursery croups, colics, coughs, and 
other complaints which their children are heir to? They will 
do anything and everything but the thing required—to live on 
pure air, wholesome food, and take necessary exercise. These 
nature demands from the rich as well as the poor, and will give 
health on no other terms. What effect do you suppose snuffs, 
cosmetics, coffees, spices, hot breads, pickles, etc., have upon 
the food destined for the tender infant ? Can food from such 
a compound be healthy? What can you expect from tender 
beings thus cared for, but that they should be rickety in child- 
hood and diseased through life? Mothers, here is a wide field 
for you, your true and legitimate one. Do you not heara 
thousand voices raised, calling upon you to fly to the aid of 
the helpless ones, and to aid in rescuing them from their per- 
ilous condition? If you refuse, at your door will lay the 
responsibility. 

If more faith was reposed in nature, and less confidence im 
drugs, a healthful change would be the immediate result. In- 
stead of the sallow complexion, the head throbbing, and the 
heart beating out of tune, we should see the rose of health, 
the sparkling eye, and the entire system attuned to gladness. 
It is physically impossible for the system to be restored to its 
normal state so long as the stomach is stimulated with snuff, 
the nerves drunk with opium, and the pores of the skin filled 
with chalk. It is not sufficient that the whole internal cover- 
ing is pervaded with poisons, but the next vital part, the 
pores, are not allowed to exercise their proper functions, but 
are plastered up with a cement of camphor, cologne and chalk. 
The simple fact that these are regarded as harmless by the 
many that use them, does not render them less offensive and 
injurious to nature. Thus, too, reasons the drinker, the tobac- 
co-chewer, and the smoker, but who will say they are decent 
or right? The pipe and quid are often objected to because 
they are not clean, and the devotee indecent. If men indulg- 
ing in the use of these, are rendered rediculous in the eyes of 
those whose smiles they court, what do they think must be 
their appearance in the eyes of the sterner sex, with their pure 
and delicate mouths filled and besmeared with snuff? But I 
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forbear ; I have just drawn the outlines of the picture, and 
must leave it to their imagination to fill up and color. Many 
and various reasons are given by the ladies for the use of this 
article. The two most prominent are, that it preserves the 
teeth and preserves the appetite. The first of these reasons is 
so silly that I shall not waste time to give it a consideration ; 
and the second should be alike treated, but there is some truth 
in the assertion. But what an appetite! where does it lead the 
hungry? It leads our sons to the dram saloon, and our daugh- 
ters to hard boiled eggs, pickles, and candy. The sequel is 
given in a few words—a shattered constitution, or premature 
death. 

The laws that guide the animal and vegetable kingdom are 
the same. A tree will not flourish or produce good fruit, if 
neglected. So with humanity. The most healthy parents pre- 
sent the most healthy children, while half-grown mothers and 
feeble women give a dwarfish progeny. If you doubt this, 
lock at the sons and daughters of those growing up before you. 
Do you ask whence those colics, ill-tempers, sallow faces, round 
shoulders, curved spines, etc., ete.? ITanswer, they are the 
legitimate offspring of impure air, impure food, and sometimes 
impurities that would cause the cheek of innocence to blush. 
In conclusion allow me to say, that the errors of diet and want 
of exercise do not produce the same results in all. Some are 
affected in body, others in mind. Sometimes it manifests itself 
in a leaden eye, a tottering frame, and not unfrequently a shat- 
tered brain. Is it possible, says one, that eating and exercise 
can be so important to our life and hopes ? Go to the farmer, 
ask why he does not feed his stock with half-cured food, adul- 
terate their water, and shut them up from the air. His reply 
would be, that this would cause disease and death. And yet 
it is expected by many that their children should grow and 
thrive where reason teaches that the horse and ox must die. 

Many suppose that because their sins are hidden from all 
eyes, that their secret habits are unknown. This is untrue, 
disease writes its name on the face of its possessor, and calls 
out its age in its pains and aches. As little as you may think 
of it, the skilful physician and student of physiology can read 
in every lineament of your face not only “your sins of com- 
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mission, but of omission.” In my next, I shall endeavor to 
show the effects of improper treatment upon the mechanism of 
our frames. DOCTOR. 





THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


In his closing lecture, Professor Lovering considered the 
stability of the solar system. He said the demonstration of 
its stability was the result of the highest calculations of the 
astronomer and mathematician. It was difficult, in a popular 
lecture, to give a statement of the method by which the result 
was arrived at. When La Place published his great work at. 
the close of the last century, it was asserted that not more 
than twenty persons in France understood it. Bowditch pub- 
lished a translation of it in this city, and in 1844, when the 
original Paris edition was exhausted, Arago urged the French 
Assembly to appropriate $10,000 to re-publish it, otherwise 
they would have to go to Boston to get copies of the work. 
As matter can not destroy or modify its own motion, the motion 
must be eternal, unless something intervenes to prevent. On 
account of friction, and from other causes, perpetual motions 
upon the earth were impossible ; but rising to the skies, we 
see it. The planets, in their motions, are true time-keepers, 
perpetual and accurate. No motion of any particle of matter, 
any more than the particle itself, can be annihilated. The air 
once put in motion, never stops; the motion caused by the 
speaking of a word continues forever, and on the scroll of the 
atmosphere is written all that man has ever said. The waters 
and the earth are inscribed by our acts, as the air by our words, 
and each ripple of the sea moves till the end of time. Such 
is the stability of motion. 

The question of the stability of the earth, of the length of 
days and years, of the level of the ocean, and of heat and cold, 
has been bravely answered by the mathematicians. These 
things are governed by the laws of inertia. A globe was the 
most natural form for a body to take, but the one most easily 
disturbed by accident. If a planet were exactly round, it 
would be subject to great and capricious changes of the sea- 
sons. The earth is not round exactly, and hence its stability 
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of position. It is not known whether its axis of rotation gave 
it its shape, or its shape gave it its axis of rotation ; but the 
stability of that axis makes the length of a day always the 
same. The days are known, by observation, to be the same as 
they were two thousand years ago. There has not been a 
change amounting to an hundredth part of a second per day, 
as shown by the periods of the moon. Considering the ques- 
tion of stability of form or size, he said that the winds were 
unable to make any permanent or perceptible change in the 
form even of the ocean. If the temperature became colder, 
the earth would contract, and the rotations become faster ; if 
the temperature became warmer, there would be an opposite 
change in size and motion. Now, as there had been no change 
in the length of the days for two thousand years, the size of 
the earth could not have been changed. If the earth was 
round, there would be changes of place between land and 
water, which do not occur; and notwithstanding the influence 
of the Sun and Moon, gravitation now keeps it in its place. So 
also of most of the other planets; but Neptune, which is as 
light as a cork, may be an exception to the stability of the 
place of waters, if indeed there is water upon the planet. 
Whether these motions would be permanent, was next con- 
sidered. Newton suspected that there were disorders in the 
motions of the planets, which needed the interposing hand 
of Deity to correct. He did not understand the full effects of 
the system he had announced, and was not aware that the 
planets regulated themselves. Every member of the solar 
system was a disturbed body and a disturber. They never 
went over the same path twice, or had the same orbit a second 
time. These disturbances result in no disorder they will not 
repair. In the midst of this confusion there is always repose. 
The planets have orbits so nearly round that there is no dan- 
ger of their coming in contact; and there is plenty of room 
between them, with the sun in the center to regulate them. 
The smaller planets are ncar the center, and by themselves, so 
as to be away from the influence of the larger ones. Perhaps 
the reason they had no moons was that the moons might be 
stolen away by the sun. The earth had only one moon, and it 
had sufficient to do to take care of that, which was the most dis- 
turbed planet in the whole system. Another reason for the 
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permanency of motion was, that the planets, although moving 
upon nearly the same plane, were not often in conjunction, and 
they counteract each other's influence. Five of them were in 
conjunction about twenty-five hundred years ago, but it would 
be millions of years before all would be in conjunction again. 

The effect of the comets was next considered. They set at 
defiance the means of stability, but are so small and light as 
heretofore to have had no effect. Their orbits are so eccen- 
tric that it can not be denied but that they may come in 
collision with the planets. There had been two comet panics 
in France. It had been stated by an astronomer that a comet 
would strike the earth, while others doubted it. 

It was revived again in 1836, and new calculations made, 
which led to the same conclusion. It was calculated that each 
year the solar system approached 150,000,000 of miles nearer 
that constellation, and that it would reach the point where it 
now is in 100,000 years, but where the constellation will have 
passed to, at that time, is difficult to determine. The declara- 
tion that all the stars were moving around a central sun, at the 
borders of the milky way, was not generally coincided in.— 
Boston Olive Branch. 





THE PURIFYING INFLUENCE OF POETRY. 
BY WM. ELLERY CHANNING. 


We believe that poetry, far from injuring society, is one of 
the great instruments of its refinement and exaltation. It lifts 
the mind above ordinary life, gives it a respite from depress- 
ing cares, and awakens the conscience of its affinity with what 
is pure and noble. In its legitimate and highest efforts, it has 
the same tendency and aim with Christianity—that is, to spir- 
itualize our nature. True, poetry has been made the instru- 
ment of vice, the pander of bad passions ; but when genius 
thus stoops, it dims its fires, and parts with much of its power 
—and even when poetry is enslaved to licentiousness and mis- 
anthropy, she can not wholly forget her true vocation. Strains 
of pure feeling, touches of tenderness, images of innocent hap- 
piness, sympathies with what is good in our nature, bursts of 
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scorn or indignation at the hollowness of the world, passages 
true to our moral nature, often escape in an immoral work, and 
show us how hard it is for a gifted spirit to divorce itself wholly 
from what is good. Poetry has a natural alliance with our 
best affections. It delights in the beauty and sublimity of 
outward nature, and of the soul. It indeed portrays with ter- 
rible energy the excesses of the passions ; but they are passions 
which show a mighty nature, which are full of power, which 
command awe, and excite adeep, though shuddering sympathy. 
Its great tendency and purpose is to carry the mind beyond 
and above the beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary life ; to 
lift it into a purer element, and to breathe it into more pro- 
found and generous emotion. It reveals to us the loveliness 
of nature, brings back the freshness of youthful feeling, revives 
the relish of simple pleasures, keeps unquenched the enthusi- 
asm Which warmed the spring-time of our being, refines youthful 
love, strengthens our interest in human nature by vivid delin- 
eations of its tenderest and loftiest feelings, spreads our 
symprthies over all classes of society, knits us by new ties 
with universal being, and, through the brightness of its pro- 
phetic visions, helps faith to lay hold on the future life. 

We are aware that it is objected to poetry that it gives 
wrong views and excites false expectations of life ; peoples 
the mind with shadows and illusions, and builds up imagination 
on the ruins of wisdom. That there is a wisdom against which 
poetry wars—the wisdom of the senses, which makes physical 
comfort and gratification the supreme good, and wealth the 
chief interest of life—we do not deny ; nor do we deem it the 
least service which poetry renders to mankind, that it redeems 
them from the thraldom of this earth-born prudence. But, 
passing over this topic, we would observe that the complaint 
against poetry, as abounding in illusion and deception, is, in 
the main, groundless. In many poems there is more of truth 
than in many histories and philosophic theories. The fictions 
of genius are often the vehicles of the sublimest verities, and 
its flashes often open new regions of thought, and throw new 
light on the mysteries of our being. In poetry, the letter is 
falsehood, but the spirit is often profoundest wisdom. And if 
truth thus dwells in the boldest fictions of the poet, much more 
may it be expected in his delineations of life ; for the present 
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life, which is the first stage of the immortal mind, abounds in 
the materials of poetry, and it is the highest office of the bard 
to detect this divine element among the gresser pleasures and 
labors of our earthly being. The present life is not wholly 
prosaic, precise, tame, and finite. To the gifted eye it abounds 
in the poetic. The affections which spread beyond ourselves, 
and stretch far into futurity ; the workings of mighty passions, 
which seem to arm the soul with an almost superhuman ener- 
gy ; the innocent and irrepressible joy of infancy ; the bloom, 
and buoyancy, and dazzling hopes of youth ; the throbbings 
of the heart when it first wakes to love, and dreams of a hap- 
piness too vast for earth ; woman, with her beauty, and grace, 
and gentleness, and fulness of feeling, and depth of affection, 
and her blushes of purity, and the tones and looks which only 
a mother’s heart can inspire—these are all poetical. It is not 
true that the poet paints a lite which does not exist. He only 
extracts and concentrates, as it were, life’s ethereal essence, 
arrests and condenses its volatile fragrance, brings together its 
scattered beauties, and prolongs its more refined but evanes- 
cent joys ; and this he does well ; for it is good to feel that 
life is not wholly usurped by cares for subsistence and physical 
gratifications, but admits, in measures which may be indefi- 
nitely enlarged, sentiments and delights worthy of a higher 
being. This power of poetry to refine our views of life and 
happiness is more and more needed as society advances. It is 
needed to withstand the encroachments of heartless and arti- 
ficial manners, which make civilization so tame and uninterest- 
ing. It is needed to counteract the tendency of physical 
science, which—being now sought, not, as formerly, for intel- 
lectual gratification, but for multiplying bodily comforts— 
requires a new development of imagination, taste, and poetry, 
to preserve men from sinking into an earthly, material, epicu- 
rean life. 


THE MYSTERY. 


In the middle of the fifteenth century Louvain, in the Neth- 
erlands, was a flourishing university town. From the rich 
commercial cities all around, the wealthy burghers sent their 
sons to acquire at least a smattering of polite literature at the 
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seat of learning ; and many young noblemen also frequented 
its colleges, contributing to the prosperity they profited little 
by the educational advantages offered to them by a sojourn at 
the university. 

About one of the students there was at that time a mystery, 
and it may be imagined, the mysterious scholar soon became 
an object of interest and curiosity for his companions ; the 
interest increasing in proportion with the durations of the 
mysterious person in question, acquired the reputation of being 
connected with the evil powers, and with holding converse 
with familiar demons. Some there were among the students 
who even undertook to furnish proofs of his having dabbled 
in the “ black art,” and went so far as to assert that Adrian 
had made a compact with the Evil One himself. The reader 
will naturally be anxious to know what it was that procured for 
this student so sinister and unsatisfactory a reputation. He 
owed it simply to the two following reasons: Adrian Florent, 
the son of a cloth-worker at Utretch, had the marvelous power 
of learning almost, as it appeared, by intuition. His progress 
was wonderful. His fellow-stndents, far from being able to 
compete with him, were left hopelessly in the rear in the race 
for academic honors, and were soon content to strive for the 
victor’s wreaths among themselves, leaving Adrian to continue 
his course as he would, far ahead of them. This was the first 
cause of his unpopularity. 

“How.” said these causists of eighteen or twenty years, 
“ could the obscure cloth-worker’s son, who went abroad in a 
shabby jerkin and threadbare hose, and had never a broad- 
piece to spend at the wine house—how could he surpass them 
all, despite the advantages they had enjoyed in the way of 
early training and competent teachers, without having recourse 
to unhallowed means ?” 

“ Tt was clearly impossible,’ 
student world of Louvain. 

The second circumstance was a more mysterious one still, 
and quite in accordance with the superstitious ideas of the 
time. Every evening as twilight fell, when the students were 
thinking of recreation after the fatigues of the day, Adrian 
would glide away from among them, and declining all offers of 
companionship with a courteous but decided bearing, he would 


’ said the united wisdom of the 
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take himself away to re-appear at ten or eleven o’clock at night, 
most frequently with hollow cheeks and jaded eyes, in which, 
however, there burned an unnatural fire. The object or direc- 
tion of these solitary walks he would never divulge, parrying 
all impelled hints, and positively declining to answer the direct 
questions of some more eager among his comrades. Once, 
when closely pressed, he turned haughtily upon them, and in 
words of withering scorn denounced their manners in endeav- 
ering to pry into a matter that concerned himself alone, and 
which he desired to keep hidden. His scorn, while it made 
them ashamed of themselves, roused their anger against him 
who had so palpably placed them in the wrong, and thus the 
breach between Adrian Florent and his fellow-students was 
widened, and he wandered. among them—successful beyond 
precedent in his studies—but a shunned, proscribed, suspected 
and consequently unhappy man. Still the mystery continued. 

At last they could bear uncertainty no longer ; and forgetful 
of the reproof their curiosity had already received, a party of 
twelve betook themselves one night to the task of parading 
the city throughout its length and breadth, in the hope of find- 
ing the mysterious student. For two hours they walked in 
vain ; nowhere could they find a trace of the man they sought, 
and as midnight approached, they were about to abandon their 
search in despair, when one of them suggested that St. Peter’s 
Church had not yet been visited. The observation was, by 
the rest, received with a scornful laugh. 

“St. Peter’s Church,” cried one, “by St. James, the young 
wizard will not have chosen so holy a place for his incantations !” 

“Nay, but,” persisted the first speaker, “let us at any rate 
try if he be there, for every other spot in Louvain have we 
traversed twice over.” 

So the students turned about and made for the fine eld 
church. They made a circuit of the edifice and were about 
to retire with a laugh at their companion, at whose suggestion 
they had taken so much useless trouble, when laying his hand 
to his lips, the young man motioned them to advance silently. 

“ Unless I am strangely mistaken,” he whispered, “ he whom 
we seek is sitting yonder in the light of the lamp reading.” 

Noiselessly they advanced tiptoe, and there in a secluded 
corner of the church was the reputed necromancer, his eyes 
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bent on a Latin volume, which he was studying so eagerly as 
to be utterly unconscious of their approach. For some mo- 
ments the intruders stood abashed, unwilling to disturb the 
pale student, and fearing to retire lest the noise should dis- 
cover them. Presently, however, he raised his head and saw 
that he had been watched. A scarlet flush mounted to the 
forehead of Adrian Florent, but presently recovering himself, 
he advanced with calm dignity towards his comrades. 

“You have taken some pains, my friends, to discover my 
whereabouts,” said he, smiling ; “and it is but just that I 
should wholly enlighten those who have found out so much 
for themselves. Know, then, that in coming to the university 
I had the choice of remaining a burden on my father, who is, 
as you may know, a poor man, or of supporting myself as best 
I may by copying writings and doing any work of that kind 
that I can obtain. I chose the latter, but found it inconvenient 
to take much time from my studies for the supply of my neces- 
sities ; therefore, instead of working at parchments to buy 
candles for myself, I have taken advantage of the lamp our 
good town council have put up here, to study here night after 
night, and that my scheme has not been unsuccessful, I hope 
to prove at the next distribution of degrees.” 

“ But, dear Adrian, the cold,” remonstrated one of his com- 
panious ; “it is enough to freeze you.” 

“Dear friends,” he said, with a smile, “ the thirst for knowl- 
edge is a burning fever, which will scorch a man up unless he 
allays it ; and the night air is scarcely felt by him in whom 
this fever burns. And now, friends, leave me, for I would be 
alone.” 

With glowing cheeks and downcast eyes they grasped the 
student’s hand and retired. ° * € +4 \ 

The after-life of Adrian Florent belongs to the history of his 
country. The pale youth who had sat solitary under the lamp 
in the church porch, became vice chancellor in the university, 
whose poorest student he had been ; afterwards was made 
tutor, and chosen councellor of the Emperor Charles V. ; prime 
minister in Spain, and finally pope, under title of Adrian VI. 





Home Department. 


For the Southern Teacher. 


THE MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
BY JUNIUS. 


“Our earliest days! How often back 
We turn on life’s bewildering track ; 

To where, o’er hill and valley, plays 

The sun-light of our earlier days !” 

Wherever we may wander—in whatever lands we may 
roam—by whatever circumstances we may be surrounded—in 
all the vicissitudes of life, memeffever turns, with an instinct 
true as the needle to the pole, to the place of our birth and 
the home of our childhood. 

It is to each of us a hallowed spot. It was there we received 
our first and most lasting impressions—there that we first 
gazed upon the faces of those nearest and dearest to us—those 
that our infant lips first learned to utter the sweetest of earthly 
melodies, father, mother, sister, and brother !—there, that love 
first gushed forth from the heart, pure, sparkling and bright, 
like waters from a fountain, and lavished its wealth upon eve- 
rything around—there, too, our affections went forth, entwining 
and interweaving themselves in that wondrous web of human 
net-work, whose threads ever expand and diverge, like the 
waters from a river, until they are lost in the mists of fading 
memory, or obliterated in the grave. As we journey on in 
the career of life, our early recollections are temporarily for- 
gotten. The novelty which new faces, friends, scenes and 
associations afford us, engrosses our attention and weans us 
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from our childish memories ; but as the novelty passes away, 
and we become actors in the stirring scenes of life—partic 
pate in its stern realities—assume our proper places as mem- 
bers of society, and enter upon the discharge of life’s duties, 
we begin to feel the responsibility that rests upon us, and find 
that mingled with pleasures, there are cares, troubles, and 
anxieties. We find the bright hopes of youth gradually fading 
away and giving place to the harsher and sharper features of 
experience. We find many who professed friendship, forget 
their professions and prove themselves hollow-hearted and 
false—many who cease to smile upon us when we cease to 
prosper, and our love and friendship coldly cast aside as value- 
less. Then it is that memory, like the dove returning to the 
ark, reverts to its early associations, and dwells upon them 
with mingled feelings of pleasure and regret. Pleasure, pure 
and unalloyed at the thought of the purity and happiness of 
childhood, and regret at the conviction that purity and happi- 
ness have forever passed away. 

The journey through life is not always strewed with flowers. 
The sunshine of prosperity does not always illume our path ; 
and yet it hath both its flowers and sunshine. The flowers 
have their thorns, and the sunshine its dark clouds behind it. 
Both flowers and sunshine sapptimes disappear, and the sharp 
thorns of adversity pierce us F and the dark clouds of misfor- 
tune bank up high and black, untilat length the heart becomes 
sick and the spirit unnerved. Then, with an earnest desire 
to escape its present misery, it seeks relief in returning to, and 
lingering amid the sweet memories of our childhood and our 
early homes. To the weary and overburdened heart—to those 
whose lives may be called a failure—whose career has been 
blighted—whose friends have passed away, and been left alone 
without one kindred spirit to minister to them in their sad- 
ness and desolation, it is sweet, even as a cup of cool water is 
to the parched tongue, to call up the bright memories of our 
childhood—to remember its guiltless innocence—to be again 
with the dear loved ones who sheltered and protected our 
infancy, and forget, though only for a time, the stern realities 
of our maturer life. 

Sad, indeed, is the retrospect of many a life. Too plainly 
toom up before us the rocks on which many have wrecked 
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their happiness. Too flagrant the errors committed, and which 
have brought sickness and sorrow, and misfortune in their 
train. Bitter is the cup which adversity has pressed to many 
a lip, and yet perhaps it is best that it is so. Bright experi- 
ence is the best ; it is the crucible in which the gold is refined. 
It enables us hereafter to avoid the follies committed hereto- 
fore. It is achart on which we can safely rely to guide us 
down the river of life; and then, when the fiery, passionate 
fervor of youth shall have given place to reason, and the bright 
colors of early life have subsided into the graver hues of veal 
life—when that principle supplants impulse, as our helms- 
man, we may float on calmly and sweetly into a green old age, 
and serenely pass the evening of life with a sweet, a child-like 
simplicity. Thus may the extremes of life assimilate—its 
morning and its evening be as one. Failing memory will pass 
ever the stirring and exciting scenes of our active, busy life, 
and dwell upon and bind together the long shadows only cast 
in its morning and evening. 





For the Southern Teacher. 
EDUCATION. 


Education is more than learning to read, write, cipher, etc. 
A person may acquire much literary knowledge, and yet fail 
to be truly educated. He may indeed possess all the literary 
attainments which all the literary schools on earth can afford, 
and yet fail to be educated in the full sense of the word. Ed- 
ucation claims a place in the domestic arena. Indeed, at the 
fireside commences the course of our education. The mother 
first, and then the father, and under the influence of the order 
of the domestic circle over which they preside, and to which 
they give character, is planted the germ, and the first cultiva- 
tion is exhibited. The first impressions are here made. How 
responsible, then, is the position of a parent! The first impres- 
sions which are made upon the infant mind, or during the first 
five or six years of life, are very apt to continue in after-life. 
Then followed by sufficient literary instruction and cultivation, 
and very few, if any, will fail to make thorough gentlemen and 
ladies. Few will fail to be useful and a blessing to themselves 
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and mankind throughout their entire generation. It is rarely 
the case that we find a really learned man or woman who is 
not a gentleman or a lady in the sense of these terms ; it is 
also rare to find a thorough gentleman or lady who is not edu- 
cated, and who had not a good mother. There are many very 
clever, good-meaning people who are not learned, or who, per- 
haps, had not a very good mother ; but it is comparatively 
rare. From this we deduce the following : 

It is a great blessing to be a mother, and to fulfil a mother’s 
place and duties. Her work is honorable and great. She fills 
a nobler station than statesmen, orators, editors, or book- 
makers, in every element of power, honor, and reward. Yet 
some mothers imagine that they are doing nothing, or have 
nothing to do; that their position ‘is so very humble and hard 
that they either aspire to more public fields of activity, or 
doze away a wearisome life in supineness. But mothers should 
remember that it is a greater work to wake statesmen than to 
be such ; and this work the mothers really do. To be the con- 
structor and builder of some great affair is regarded among 
the great and important doings of life; but these things are 
trifles compared to the proper culture and development of the 
mind, and thus to carry on the physical and moral culture of 
our children in the proper direction. To guard the tender 
frame from disease, to nurse and protect it amidst the perils of 
childhood and youth, onward up to manhood, is a truly great 
work. This great work is largely in the hands of mothers. 
Indeed, both mother and father largely share in it. One 
great business of life is, to raise up a family which will prove 


a blessing to the world and to themselves. And parents who 
do this are worthy of honor, and will be honored in time and 
throughout eternity for living to a good and noble purpose. 


And yet too many regard the nurture of children as a small 
business, a burden, or a task that should be avoided. But this 
is foolish, if not a wicked thing. To wish to be free from the 
care of a family is equivalent to a desire that life should be a 
blank, and we lose the highest honors of existence. The ele- 
ments of the society and government of the world are found 
in the domestic circle. There they find their character, and 
our children are sent out to bless or curse the world. This 
evinces the truth that the work of proper education is a work 
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of absolute importance, and should be efficiently performed. 
Though it may seem to the superficial thinker to be an humble 
work, yet it is a work, the results of which will run through 
every channel of life. Those who do what may seem little 
things, often indeed are the greatest workers. The family 
circle, the common school, the Sunday school, are the nurseries 
of human greatness—the parent and the teacher even in their 
ordinary circles may do much. M. 


THE YOUNG MOTHER’S LESSON. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“You look sober, Bella. What’s the matter?” 

The remark and question came from Aunt Rachel, who had’ 
called to spend an afternoon and take tea with her niece. 

“T feel sober just at this time, aunt.” 

“No unusual cause for uncomfortable feelings, I hope,” said” 


Aunt Rachel, the pleasant light which had come into her face 
beginning gradually to fade away. 

“Oh, no; nothing unusual. It’s the old story with me. 
There are very few days now in which I am not disturbed or 
made to feel unhappy.” 

“Why, Bella, this is strange news. Disturbed and made to 
feel unhappy every day! You pain me by such an acknowl- 
edgement. What has gone wrong with you?” 

“Nothing wrong with myself, aunt,” was the reply; “ but 
that oldest boy of mine is growing so self-willed, disobedient, 
and ungovernable, that I’m half in despair about him.” 

“T’m sorry for that, Bella. Perhaps you have indulged and 
humored him too much.” 

“T think not. From the very beginning, I have made it a 
rule to repress, so far as lay in my power, everything disor- 
derly and evil ; to require strict obedience to my word on pain 
of certain punishment. No, aunt, I do not think the fault lies 
at my door. Edward has a strange disposition. I don’t know 
what to make of him sometimes. He seems bent on doing the 
things I interdict. Only half an hour ago I found him in the 
library, with a handsome book lying upon the floor, marking 

B 
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some of the fine illustrations with a pencil. Once before I 
had punished him for this very thing, and here it was again.” 

“ And you punished him again ?” 

“T did, severely.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Shut in a room by himself.” 

“ Overhead ?” 

“Yes, that’s he pounding on the floor now. Just hear the 
noise he is making! And it isn’t ten minutes since I threat- 
ened to whip him, if he did it again.” 

Bella went hastily from the room, and going half way up 
stairs, called in a sharp, commanding voice— 

“ You, Edward !” 

The hammering ceased in an instant. 

“What did I say to you about that noise a little while ago ?” 

No answer. 

“Edward!” There was no kindness, no softness, no motherly 
love in the voice that uttered the name. “Do you hear, sir?” 

Still no response. 

“ Why don’t you answer me ?” 

"The mother was growing excited. 

“Edward, if you don’t answer me, I'll punish you severely!” 

A sulky muttering now came from the room. 

“Don’t let me hear that noise again, sir, or you will be sorry 
for it!” 

“ Can’t I come out, mother? I am tired of staying here.” 

“No, sir ; you can’t come out, you naughty boy!” 

“T will come out!” screamed the child, with a sudden wild- 
ness of manner, as if he had grown desperate ; and he rattled 
the lock and kicked passionately against the door. 

This was more than the excited mother could endure ; and 
springing up stairs, she unlocked the door and entered the 
prison room. Aunt Rachel sighed as she heard rapidly falling 
strokes, and the cries of Edward. 

“You see,” said Bella, as she returned, with a flushed face 
and angry looking eyes, to the sitting-room, “what trouble I 
have got before me.” 

Aunt Rachel did not reply. 

“T’ve never seen just such a child,” the young mother con- 
tinued, “and I don’t know what is to become of him. He 
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prefers wrong to right always, and recognizes authority only 
for the sake of disobedience. If, in sending him from the 
room in consequence of some misdemeanor, I tell him to go 
up stairs, he will almost surely go down; if I have said go 
down, he willgo up. Always, he is desirous to gain the inter- 
dicted object. It is marvelous, this perversion of his mind. 
You don’t know how it distresses me. There, just listen. He 
is pounding on the floor, as I live! And what is more, he will 
keep at it, in spite of threat or punishment. Now what am I 
to do with such a boy, Aunt Rachel? I’ve tried everything, 
but it’s of no use.” 

“Suppose, Bella, you let him come down and see me. Per- 
haps that will get him out of his present unhappy state of 
mind.” 

“But, aunt,” objected the mother, “don’t you see that he 
would then consider himself as having triumphed ?” 

“T am not sure that he would think anything about it. He 
would come into a better state of mind than the one that is 
now ruling him ; and this, it seems to me, would be something 
gained. It is in the sunshine that good affections grow, not in 
storm and darkness.” 

Bella sat reflecting for some time. She did not like the idea 
of yielding to her rebellious child in the smallest degree. Pride 
and love of rule influenced her as much as a sense of duty— 
perhaps alittle more. In giving up, she felt that she must 
experience a degree of humiliation. 

“Forgive him this time, for my sake,” urged aunt Rachel. 
“T shall not enjoy my visit if he is under punishment all the 
afternoon.” 

After a further debate with herself, the mother left the room 
and went up to her imprisoned boy. He was pounding on the 
floor when she turned the key and entered. 

“ Edward !” 

She spoke sternly. The little fellow started up, with a look 
half defiant. 

“ You are a very naughty boy.” 

Edward set his lips firmly, and knit his fair young brows. 

“ How dare you pound on the floor after I had forbidden it?” 

Edward moved back a step or two. There was danger in 
his mother’s eyes. 
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“Why don’t you answer me when I speak ?” 

“T couldn’t help it,” stammered the child. 

“Couldn’t help it! Ain’t you afraid to give me such an 
answer?” and a hand moved, half involuntarily, as if a blow 
was about to follow. 

“ Aunt Rachel is down stairs.” 

“Qh, is she?” Two little hands came together with a sound 
like a kiss, and waves of sunshine swept suddenly over a face 
that was dark and stormy a moment before. 

“T’ve a great mind not to let you see her, after all this bad 
behavior.” 

The mother could not forgive him. Instantly the smile went 
out from Edward’s face; but he looked neither penitent nor 
deprecating. She turned from him as though she would leave 
him still in prison ; but there was no sign of weakness—only 
the disfiguring scowl on his face that made it so painful to 
look upon. 

“Come.” The mother coldly extended her hand. Edward 
advanced toward her with slow steps, and giving his hand in 
a reluctant manner, as if there were no pleasure for him in the 
touch, followed half behind her, down into the sitting-room. 

“ Here’s that naughty boy!” This was Edward’s introduc- 
tion to his mother’s aunt. “Now don’t pout your lips after 
that fashion!” was added, reprovingly. “ Kiss Aunt Rachel.” 

Edward wanted to throw his arms about Aunt Rachel’s neck, 
and kiss her to his heart’s content: but the reproof and com- 
mand sent an evil spirit of resistance into him, and he merely 
put up his lips with an air which said to his mother, who did 
not see his face, “ I don’t want to kiss her.” But Aunt Rachel 
saw love in his eyes. 

“Tf you can’t behave better, go up stairs again.” 

“ Oh, he’s behaving nicely,” said Aunt Rachel, as she drew 
‘an arm around the boy ; and then she began to talk to him in 
a way that soon commanded all his attention. But his mother 
would give him no peace. It was— 

“Don’t ride on your aunt in that way,” or— 

“ Just see there, you rude fellow, your feet are on Aunt Ra- 
chel’s dress ;’ or— 

“Don’t twist your shoulders so ;” or— 

“You had better go away from Aunt Rachel; you are 
annoying her.” 
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“ Not in the least,” Aunt Rachel replied to this, drawing 
her loving arms close about the pleased child, in whose bright 
face she read a whole volume of golden promise, if there were 
only a wise hand to turn the leaves. 

But half an hour did not pass before Edward and his mother 
came into direct collision, and he was sent in disgrace from 
the room. 

“ Now, what am I to do, Aunt Rachel?” said the mother, in 
a half-despairing voice. “You see what a self-willed, disobe- 
dient, reckless boy he is. How he resists me in everything! 
What am I to do?” 

“ Learn the first lesson in governing others,” replied Aunt 
Rachel, with considerable gravity of manner. 

“ What is that?” asked her niece. 

“To govern yourself.” 

“ Aunt Rachel !” 

“T mean just what I say, and until you learn to do this, you 
will strive in vain with your child. Anger awakens anger ; 
harshness naturally produces antagonism ; oft-repeated pun- 
ishments, and for trivial offences, are the parents of rebellion ; 
but love, Bella, quickens love into life. There is more true 
power for good in the tender, sympathetic tones of a mother, 
warm with motherly love, than in her most imperative com- 
mand or sternest interdiction. Her mission is to lead, not drive 
her children in the right way.” 

Aunt Rachel paused to note the effects of her plainly-spoken 
admonition. Her niece had a startled look, but she made no 
reply. 

“T have not heard you speak a single kind, approving word 
to that boy since I have been here,” resumed Aunt Rachel. 

“How can I speak approvingly when he does wrong? How 
can I encourage him to disobedience by smiling when he sets 
my commands at defiance ?” 

“T fear, Bella, that you call many things wrong that are done 
innocently on his part. You follow him up too closely, and 
scold him too much for things that are of no account. You 
have not once, that I have seen, this afternoon, tried to divert 
him from anything that he was doing not strictly in the line 
of your approval ; it was always a command, and alway harshly 
made. Forgive me, Bella, for this plain speech; but I see 
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your error so plainly that I must point it out. You have for- 
gotten the pithy adage about honey catching more flies than 
vinegar. Try the honey, my dear—try the honey. Iam sadly 
afraid that you are shadowing the life of that child—shutting 
out the sunshine, by which alone good plants can vegetate 
in the garden of his soul. I have seen little besides an evil 
growth to-day ; yet, down among the rankly-springing weeds, 
trying to struggle up into the air and light, a few flowers of 
affection were faintly visible. Oh, Bella, search for these as 
for precious treasures ; water them with the dews of love, 
and let the heart’s warm sunshine go down into the earth 
around them. Don’t think so much of the repression and exter- 
mination of evil, as about the growth and development of good. 
But, first of all, put your own house in order. Regulate your 
own heart. Repress anger, pride, self-will, love of ruling, 
indignation at rebellion—let only affection reign im your heart 
and thoughts of your child’s good fill your mind.” 

Bella sat in a kind of bewildering silence, and her Aunt 
kept on— 

“ Will you not act on my suggestion? Go to Edward and 
speak to him as if you loved him. Let him feel the love in 
your voice and see it in your eyes; and, as the magnet attracts 
iron, so will you attract him. Forget that he has offended 
you ; or, if you think of it and speak of it, be as though you 
were grieved, not angry. Love for his mother will bind him 
to the law of obedience, when fear of punishment would only 
impel him to its violation.” 

Bella arose quickly. She looked into her aunt’s face, but 
made no response. Tears were in her eyes as she left the 
apartment. Going up stairs into the room in which Edward 
had been banished, she opened the door and went in with a 
quiet step. The boy started as she entered, and looked around 
from his work of marking with a pencil on the white window- 
sash. He was doing wrong, and being caught in the act, 
expected punishment, or an angry lecture. So he put on a 
look of defiance. But his mother, instead of blazing out upon 
him, as was her wont, sat down in a strange, quiet way, and 
said, “ Edward,” so softly and gently that he could only stand 
and look at her in surprise. 

“Edward,” she repeated his name, and now with a tender- 
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ness that made his heart leap. Her hands were held out 
toward him. Dropping the pencil, he advanced a step or two, 
looking wonderingly at his mother. She still held out her 
hand. “Come, dear.” He was by her side in an instant. 

“Do you love mother?” An arm was drawn gently around 
him. He did not answer in words, but put his arms about her 
neck and kissed her. What a thrill of pleasure went trem- 
bling to her heart! 

“Tlove Eddy.” The little arms tightened about her neck, 
and the little head went down, nestling upon her bosom. 

“Oh, I love you so much!” The half-smothered voice was 
full of childish earnestness. 

“ Will Eddy be good for mother ?” 

“IT won’t never be naughty again!” Edward stood up, 
speaking in a resolute way, and looking full into his mother’s 
face. “If I can help it,” he added, a little less confidently. 

“Oh, Eddy can help it if he will,” said his mother, smiling 
encouragement into his face. 

Something was on the lip of the boy, but he kept it back 
from utterance. 

“ What is it, dear? What were you going to say ?” 

Thus encouraged, Edward said, dropping his eyes as he 
spoke : 

“Tl forget sometimes, I’m almost sure I will ; but—” 

He paused, with the sentence unfinished. 

“ But what, dear ?” 

“Don’t scold me then, mama. Kiss me, and I'll be so sorry.” 

He caught his breath with a sob, and his mother drew his 
head against her bosom and laid her tearful face down among 
his golden curls. 

When they entered the sitting-room, Aunt Rachel saw that 
it was all right with them. She held out her hand to Edward, 
who came to her in a gentle way, and stood with a happy look- 
ing face by her side. 

Searcely within her memory had the mother spent so pleas- 
ant an afternoon. Edward, of course, soon forgot himself, soon 
meddled with unforbidden things, made unseemly noises, or 
conducted himself in a way that tried severely his mother’s 
patience. But she compelled herself, and it required no light 
effort to use honey instead of vinegar—to speak in affectionate 
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remonstrance, instead of angry threats—and instantly, the 
troubled waters grew still. She could not but notice the sin- 
gular difference, in effect, between the loud, emphatic, and 
commanding utterance in which she had so long indulged, and 
the quiet, loving words now spoken in under tones. Will then 
opposed itself to will; but now love yielded to love. The boy 
once so indifferent and rebellious, was now anxious to gain his 
mother’s approval. She had governed herself, and the work 
of governing her child, so impossible before, became a thing 
of easy achievement. 

“Don’t forget it, dear,” said Aunt Rachel, as she held the 
hand of her niece, in parting at the close of her visit. 

“ Never,” was the earnest reply. “You have removed scales 
from my eyes, and selfishness, self-will and passion, shall never 
blind me again. I will try to govern myself always, before 
attempting to govern my child—try to see what is for his 
good—try to stimulate the growth of loving affections, rather 
than give up all thought to the weeds, in seeking to tear up 
which, I have already hurt so many tender plants.” 

“Ah, my dear child, that is the true way,” replied Aunt 


Rachel. “If you can get the life-forces of his young spirit to 
flow vigorously into the good plants, they will soon spring up 
into the sunny air, spreading out their branches, and striking 
their roots wide and deep into the earth, leaving the evil 
plants to droop and wither for lack of nourishment.” 





THE MEANING OF WED. 


In Bailey’s Dictionary we find the following: “To wed, 
(weddian, or beweddian, Sax. ; wedder, Dan. The Teut. wet- 
ten signifies to lay a wager ; is therefore, in the plain sense of 
the word, not applicable here, but might pass figuratively, 
considering the uncertainty whether a person who engages in 
matrimony will win or loose,) to take a wife or husband, to 
marry.” 





Geachers Hepartment. 


For the Southern Teacher. 
WHAT SHOULD BE THE PROMINENT OBJECT OF 
ATTENTION IN FEMALE SCHOOLS? 


Education can not be too highly estimated ; but to secure 
its good effects, it must be adapted to the circumstances 
and condition of the individual upon whom it is to be bestowed. 
To give the education suitable to the bar or the medical pro- 
fession, to the African upon one of our plantations, if it could 
be done, would be no blessing to him, but a curse ; and yet an 
education, suitable to the slave, is as great a blessing to him 
as a proper education is to the lawyer or the physician. Com- 
pare the condition of a servant that has been carefully trained 
by a kind and judicious master, to habits of order and obedi- 
ence, and instructed in such knowledge as shall fit him for his 
station, with that of one who has been neglected in those 
respects, and consequently, whose whole life is a conflict 
between his natural indolence and self-will, and the chidings 
and authority of the master—and you may easily perceive the 
benefits of education in his case. So it is with all ranks and 
conditions in life. An education that qualifies men to perform 
their duties with dignity and efficiency, and to sustain all their 
relations in the several spheres in which they are called to 
move, is of the highest and most unquestionable importance. 

But in our land of freedom, where education and talent are 
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the “sesame” to the very highest offices and stations, and 
where the means of education are within the reach of all, it 
follows that, so far as the natural or mental powers are con- 
cerned, there is no danger of too high culture ; for, if educated 
above their station, they will rise above it, and no power of 
caste or other social barrier can prevent. 

But what should be the education of woman, to fit her for 
the position in life that she is to occupy? It is in vain, even 
though you claim for her an equality of mental endowments, 
to contend that she should be subjected to the same system of 
training, in every respect, as the other sex; when it has 
pleased an Allwise Providence to allot to her an altogether 
different station and calling in life. In all countries, not 
blessed with the light of Christianity, woman is a slave, and 
her education has been such as would qualify her most effect- 
ually to administer to the pleasures, caprices and interests of 
the other sex. To Christianity, then, she owes all her dignity 
and elevation ; and the final cause is obvious—that, following 
the example of her divine Master, she should exercise her 
powers (the more highly cultivated the better,) for the ameli- 
oration of a sinful world. If her intellectual endowments are 
equal to those of man, let them be trained to the highest point 
of improvement, but always in subjection to the moral powers 
and the authority of conscience. A high culture of the intel- 
lect better prepares her to exert that influence, beginning, as 
it does, with the first dawnings of the infant mind, and contin- 
uing through every period of man’s existence, which tends to 
the purification of the social polity here, and fits it for a higher 
sphere of enjoyment when this life is ended. 

The great business, then, in regard to females, is not to give 
the greatest amount of accomplishments, or to make the 
greatest number of acquirements in the least given time, until 
the school-days are over, which will then, perhaps, be thrown 
by to engage, heart and soul, in all the requirements of fash- 
ionable and conventional life ; but, on the contrary, along with 
the culture of the understanding and reflective powers, there 
should be a constant attention given to the development of the 
moral functions and the formation of virtuous habits—habits 
of order and industry—of truthfulness and self-government, as 
well as all others that pertain to the dignity and worth of 
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woman. However near, according to the poets, woman may 
be allied to the angels, it must not be supposed, taking our 
fallen nature into the account, that the virtues of the heart are 
to spring up unbidden, or that the noxious weeds of passion 
and false sentiment are to be rooted out without the careful 
hand of the moral cultivator. One of the first lessons, then, 
for the female pupil to learn is self-government—to learn the 
art and acquire the requisite strength to subject all her inclina- 
tions and propensities to the control of reason and conscience. 
Nor is it to be supposed that this is an easy task. To be able 
to act right, when the inclinations impel her to do wrong, is 
far from easy ; nor is it te be accomplished until after repeated 
attempts and failures. No young person can be said to have 
taken the first step in moral improvement, until his or her 
sentiments and opinions are so far enlisted, on the side of 
right, as that every appeal to the moral sense will be respon- 
ded to, and the authority of conscience acknowledged. When- 
ever, after being reproved for deviations from the path of duty 
and rectitude, they reply either by look, word, or action, with 
“T don’t care,” little good can be expected of them. 

To return, then, to our question : What should be the proper 
course of training for the female mind? we would reply, to 
adopt such a system as shall-develop the reflective and reason- 
ing powers to the highest point of which they are susceptible, 
yet in entire subserviency to the culture of the moral nature. 
The teacher should watch anxiously for every instance of the 
sacrifice of her own wishes the pupil may make to a sense of 
duty—for every improvement in truthfulness, in acquiring 
habits of order, neatness, and industry. She must be made to 
feel that her influence, her dignity and power consist in being 
good and doing good. That the perfection of her womanhood 
is found in her becoming a ministering angel to a world lying 
in sin, and consequently misery. In all the relations of life, 
as daughter, sister, wife, mother, friend, acting in such a man- 
ner as to confer the greatest amount of happiness and joy on 
all around her. It is her glory to be found at the bedside of 
sickness and suffering, to have heart and hand open to the tale 
of sorrow and afiliction—but above all, to be the unwavering 
friend of that Saviour to whom she owes her dignity and eleva- 
tion. Thanks to a kind Providence, there is a moral sense in 
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every uncontaminated female breast that pleads for virtue. 
With a proper appeal to the hearts of the young, there are 
few but would prefer to be ministering spirits at the bedside 
of sorrowing and suffering, than gay and thoughtless devotees 
in the halls of pleasurable amusement. But, though her sen- 
timents may be right, yet there is an evil element in her 
nature that leads her constantly to swerve from the course of 
duty. Conscience may approve the right, but passion pleads 
for the wrong, and this leads to what should be the first and 
all-important step in female education, viz: the untiring 
effort to bring the whole life and character in total subjugation 
to the principles of our Holy Religion. God, in his word, has 
held out the most urgent invitations to the young, and has 
promised to all those who will yield to his control, the aid of 
his blessed spirit, by whose agency we are assured we shall 
be enabled to obtain what should be the first object of our 
probation here—the purification of the heart. 
STELLA. 





For the Southern Teacher. 


PARENTAL NEGLIGENCE. 


“ Father, buy me a slate when you go to town ;” said Phillip 
looking timidly at his father, who sat in his easy chair deeply 
absorbed with the contents of a paper. 

“There it is again, another slate : it does seem to me that I 
have bought slates enough to last my children a life-time, and 
still the cry is, another slate.” 

“ Well, father, you know brother Sandy broke—” 

“Hush! don’t tell me where or when it was broken. I 
know how it is; it all proceeds from sheer carelessness. The 
fact of the business is, I don’t intend to buy any more slates ; 
so you might as well be set easy, and not ask me again.” And 
apparently much relieved by thus speaking his mind, Mr. 
Howard resumed his paper and cigar, while Phillip, much dis- 
appointed and rather provoked, by what he thought an unjust 
refusal, walked off to join his brothers, who were having a fine 
game at ball in the yard below. Mr. Howard was a thrifty 
planter, and in common language, well-to-do in the world. His 
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family, consisting of an amiable, interesting wife, and seven 
intelligent, bright-looking children, were well provided for, 
and constituted a pleasant, happy home-group, of which he 
was the center. Mr. Howard was not parsimonious ; his purse 
was ever open to assist the poor and needy, and himself ready 
to subscribe to all the benevolent purposes of the day. Few 
men stood higher in the community for honesty, uprightness, 
and integrity, and few had warmer personal friends. He was 
considered an indulgent parent, and yet strange inconsistency, 
he grumbled when called upon to purchase for his children 
the necessary slates and books required for them at school. 
This was a drain upon his purse for which he thought he could 
see no reasonable excure. Children could get along with fewer 
books, as he did in his day, and so he continued to think it a 
waste of money. His children were well supplied with mar- 
bles, balls, and other playthings, while every visit to town 
enriched them with knives, candies, or whatever else that 
could gratify them. His boys never stopped playing for want 
of marbles, and yet his son Phillip, an intelligent, ambitious 
boy of some ten summers, was compelled, week after week, to 
use a borrowed slate, or cipher upon a broken piece, which, 
to use his own words, “ would not hold half a sum.” 

Mr. Howard does not stand alone in this respect. There 
are many parents who take the same one-sided view of things, 
and consider it a useless expenditure of money to buy books, 
slates, etc., for their children ; even paper, an article of trifling 
value now-a-days, has an enormous estimate placed upon it, 
and teachers who desire to exercise their scholars constantly 
in the useful art of composition, are compelled to confine them 
to a few efforts, for want of paper. It is to be hoped parents 
will be induced to see the wrong here, and exer¢ise a liberal- 
ity in these matters proportioned to that in matters of less 
importance, and no more look for teachers, with hosts of other 
obstacles in their way, to advance pupils without necessary 
text-books, slates, paper and pencils, than expect a carpenter 
to build a house without his tools and other implements. 
Provide a pleasant school-house ; furnish it comfortably ; have 
the necessary apparatus each study requires, and an abund- 
ance, not a waste, of books, slates, pencils, pens, paper, ete. ; 
and then with a teacher, whose heart is in the work, your 
children are obliged to improve. EDITH. 





SOUTHERN TEACHER. 
MAKE YOURSELF WORTH MORE. 


There is an instructive story told by T. 8. Arthur of two 
clerks, employed in the same store, and at the same salary. 
One was constantly grumbling at the compensation received, 
and was very negligent of his duties, alleging that his pay was 
not enough to encourage him to do well. Let him only 
receive a larger compensation, and he would be active and 
diligent. His wiser companion reasoned that the best way to 
get a higher salary would be to earn so well the one actually 
received, and do so well the work required, that his employer 
should feel that he could not possibly spare so valuable a 
helper. The result proved the wisdom of his reasoning. The 
diligent worker was promoted—the idle one lost his situation. 

There are many teachers who are teaching simply for the 
money, with no higher aim than to earn a living thereby. 
There is another class who have a strong desire to do good in 
their vocation, and who love their work, but still so much need 
their salaries for their support, that increased pay is always a 
highly interesting subject to them. But many teachers, who 
teach for money only, get less pay than they would expect to 
receive in other occupations, and many who are conscious of 
faithful and conscientious endeavors, find that success does not 
follow their efforts to obtain increased pay. Districts in 
which they have labored long, feel unwilling to increase their 
wages, and seem rather inclined to keep them at starving 
point. Now, the same advice will serve for both classes of 
teachers. If you want more pay, make yourselves worth more. 
In proportion to your actual market value, will be the wages 
you receive. Not that your pay will rise as soon as you obtain 
and apply a valuable idea, not that you may not be sometimes 
disappointed of getting a desirable situation, but there is a 
demand for good teachers, and the supply is not above the 
demand. As Webster once said of the legal profession, ‘ there 
is room enough above, but they are terribly crowded down 
below.” If you wish to rise to the height of your profession, 
you must work constantly for self-improvement. You must 
read Educational Journals to find out what is doing in educa- 
tion elsewhere. You must know what improvements are made 
in teaching, and be ready to adopt them. You must attend 
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teacher’s meetings, communicate freely with your fellow teach- 
ers, and interest yourself largely in their work ; above all, 
you must know what you are pretending to teach. You must 
have more than one lesson in advance of your pupils. You 
must not try to teach Geography with your finger on the map, 
and be unable to correct a mistake without going to the book. 
You must be able to teach Arithmetic without a key, or a 
parcel of note-books obtained from some predecessor in some 
table drawer. You must be able to spell without going to a 
dictionary for ordinary words, and use good English while 
pretending to teach that language. And if you are correctly 
informed in all these things, you have additional duties. Your 
mind must be cultivated in view to its own improvement. 
Nothing more enervates mental vigor than habitual dealing 
with inferior minds, or rather with undeveloped minds. 
Teachers become weary of their business, because they take 
little interest in their awn mental improvement. Their own 
elasticity of mind is gone, not because drudgery has impaired 
its powers, but from natural indolence, indifference or neglect. 
Constantly study some science, or read some books which are 
books, especially such books as pertain to your legitimate bus- 
iness. Study to be accurate in every thing, and to have your 
ideas in compact form. Study also to express your ideas in 
language which a child can comprehend. You may often fail 
to instruct, because your language is above the powers of com- 
prehension possessed by your audience. Your manners, your 
personal appearance, your choice of company out of school, 
every thing, in short, which tends to form your character, 
tends to make your services worth more or less to those who 
employ you. 

Teachers’ wages are low enough, but if we exathine our com- 
mon schools we shall find that most teachers get all they earn. 
They are worth little, because they never tried to be worth 
much. They can not take a Teacher’s Journal, because they 
could not afford it. They can not write for one—they are not 
used to composing. They can not go to teachers’ meetings or 
institutes ; that takes time and money. They can not own 
the books which will give them solid learning ; their wages 
require them to economize. There is a plausibility in this 
reasoning, but it is short sighted. A man must serve his 
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apprenticeship to any trade, and during his first few months 
or years, must give his time in order to secure his trade. Those 
who stint themselves in means of self-improvement save a few 
dollars at the outset, but lose the chance of going up higher. 
It is a false economy, sure to end in mediocrity or inferiority. 
—N. H. Jour. Education. 





MY MOTHER’S NAME. 
BY H. WINDYBANK. 


My mother’s name, my mother’s name, 
How hallow’d and how dear! 

That sound, it fell like melody 
Upon my list’ning ear. 

What though a stranger spoke her praise, 
So exquisite it came, 

At once I loved him as a friend— 
It was my mother’s name! 


There was a fullness of the heart, 
A glist’ning of the eye, 
A sudden flushing of the cheek, 
I can not tell ye why. 
I probed not then the mighty throb 
That shook my trembling frame ; 
I only knew, I only felt, 
It was my mother’s name! 


And cloudless will I keep that name, 
While God my life shall spare ; 

It never yet confessed a blot, 
No stain shall enter there. 

In weal or woe, unsullied still 
By shadow or by shame, 

Proudly my heart shall beat to tell 
It is my mother’s name ! 


And when at length the Lord of all 
Shall claim the breath he gave, 
And by the grasp of death consign 
Me to the peaceful grave, 

Let but one line, one sculpture line, 
Above my tomb proclaim 

He found it spotless—and unstain’d 
Is still his mother’s name ! 








Houths Hepartment. 


For the Southern Teacher. 


DR. FRANKLIN. 


BY UNCLE WILL. 


Dr. Franklin was a remarkable, rather than an accomplished 


man. The ancestors of his family were of English decent. 
Dissatisfied with the government at home, his father and uncle , 
who were dissenters, crossed the Atlantic and settled in New- 
England. Here his father set up the business of a soap-boiler 
and tallow-chandler. 

Benjamin Franklin was born in 1705, and was one of a fam- 
ily of thirteen. He was tried at several trades, none of which 
suited him; but finally he settled upon the business of a 
printer, one not so much pratised at that time in this country. 
His father seems to have contributed much to form the char- 
acter of his son. By example, he taught him to aim at high 
and honorable objects. He urged him to bestow pains upon 
the cultivation of an accurate and just taste in composition ; 
and by his own necessities, ‘aught him to pursue the task of 
earning his bread with industry and honor. 

At seventeen, Benjamin disagreed with his brother to whom 
he had been articled as an apprentice, and set off to seek his 
fortune in New York. Disappointed in finding business there, 
he went to Philadelphia. After remaining there some time, 
he went to England, where he entered a printing office and 
worked for a year and a half. This visit proved of great 
advantage to him, both directly in his business as a printer, 

c 
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and in expanding his mind. His energy and perseverence 
made him finally, what was to be expected, a successful 
tradesman. 

When the difference between the American colonies and 
the mother countries commenced, Fraklin was sent as minister 
to France and England. The art of composition, of which 
he had become master, was employed in drawing up address- 
es and declarations in defence of the politics of the new 
Republic. He was elected delegate to Congress, and was 
foremost in the struggle for independence. After having 


enjoyed many honors, he died at Philadelphia, in 1800, at the 
age of 84. 





THE MONKEY, SNAKE AND CROCODILE. 


I am a constant and careful reader of J Will Try, where I 
repeatedly see the “ paying back” idea advocated. Never be- 
fore, but ever since I read this little Monthly, have I been 
looking en, watching the movements of the world, and find a 
great deal of truth in the axiom, “things pay back.” I sawa 
little story ; purporting to be a true account ; a few days ago, 
in an eastern publication, about a monkey, snake and croco- 
dile, which most strikingly reminded me of the “ paying back” 
system, even so low down as the monkey. The narrative runs 
something like this : 

Two men travelling in Java, saw in the branches of a large 
tree, a monster of a snake coiled in an easy attitude. Higher 
up the tree, a large monkey, winking and grinning as if full of 
the idea of mischief. Below the tree in the water, was alarge 
crocodile. The monkey thinking to see some fun, jumped, as 
quick as thought, upon the snake, which threw the snake right 
into the jaws of the crocodile. The monkey saving himself 
by catching at a branch by the way. A fierce, rather awful 
battle commenced in the water below, between the huge snake 
and monster crocodile ; the water boiling with fury—the scales 
of the crocodile and bones of the snake crackling; and soon 
the water was red with blood. They rolled over, and over, 
and over, crashing in tremendous fury. All this while the 
monkey was hopping, grinning, and screaming with joy; 
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what fun it appeared to him! It was not long until all became 
quiet. All that could be seen moving was a trembling along 
the back of the two fearful creatures. They were both on the 
top of the water, dead! yes, dead! Mr. Monkey now came 
down and sat in silence on one of the lower limbs, of the tree, 
as if in solemn muse, reflecting over what he had done, making 
all sorts, and rather awful faces; while in this serious attitude, 
one of the men who had been looking on unperceived, took up 
a pebble, hurled it at the monkey which struck him on the side 
of the head, tipped him over, right on the back of the croco- 
dile. Such grim, frightful faces, filled with surprise, you never 
saw in all your life, as the monkey now cast about him. He 
jumped back upon the tree and hid himself in the branches. 
Poor fellow! thought I, was “ paid back” for his mischief. 
And so, mused I, goes it with many of the boys and girls who 
disobey their parents. They are paid back when, like the 
monkey, they don’t know from whence it comes.—I Will Try. 





RESOLVE TO OVERCOME DIFFICULTIES. 


“ Will you stop, sir?” promptly asked a pleasant, youthful 
voice, as a gentleman on horseback drew up before the door 
of a village inn. 

“ Just while you give my horse a drink,” replied the trav- 
eller, dismounting as he spoke. 

The boy was active at once. Just before he had been loung- 
ing on the edge of the wooden trough by the pump, having 
nothing particular to do, and thinking of nothing. : Glad of a 
change, he briskly took down the painted bucket, and the 
thirsty horse drank eagerly of the pure, cold water which the 
pump supplied. 

As the youth and gentleman stood together, each was 
attracted by the other’s appearance. The lad looked up at 
the pleasant, intelligent countenance of the traveller as though 
he would desire a nearer acquaintance, while the traveller in 
his turn liked the upright, prompt manner of the boy. 

“ What is your business here ?” asked the stranger. 

“T hold horses for the customers and water them, go of 
errands, and do all the chores about the house.” 
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“ Are you the tavern-keeper’s son?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Well, do you mean to follow this trade all your life ?” 

“No, I suppose not, sir.” And as he spoke, the youth’s face 
showed hope, perplexity and uncertainty. 

A few more words of good counsel from the traveller went 
straight to the boy’s heart. Directing the boy’s attention to a 
poor intoxicated wretch, sleeping a drunken slumber upon the 
tavern settee, this good counselor bade him beware lest idle- 
ness and a lack of purpose should bring him to a like end. 
He spoke of the necessity of beginning at once to work in 
earnest, and noticing the boy’s troubled look, divining, per- 
haps, his thoughts, the new friend gave him these parting 
words : 

“Depend upon it, no one ever yet became rich, or great, or 
good, without overcoming many serious difficulties; and I 
should think it not impossible for you to do what others have 
done.” 

As the traveller rode away, he dropped a piece of silver into 
the errand-boy’s hand. The coin was larger than the boy was 
accustomed to receive for a service like that just rendered ; 
_ but not because of this, was the whole expression of the boy’s 
face changed. The ideas, the words so new, so inspiring, 
which had been uttered, sunk deep into the heart of the youth. 
That day was the turning point in the boy’s life. 

Boys, take the traveller’s counsel to yourselves. No one 
ever becomes great or wise without effort. Expect difficul- 
ties ; meet them with courage; overcome them. Patience 
and perseverence will achieve wonders. These two brother- 
qualities have bridged rivers, tunneled mountains, and con- 
quered nations. They have taken the hand of the poor boy, 
as he followed the plough, worked at the mechanic’s bench, or 
drudged in the counting room, and he has become wise, pow- 
erful, and influential among men. “It is not impossible that 
you might do what others have done.” 

Once again: In trying to become good, expect difficulties ; 
yet be not discouraged by them. You have within you appe- 
tites and passions which require watch and restraint, and 
many temptations about you. The road of true goodness, the 
path to Heaven, may not be trodden without effort. Your 
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own strength will fail you, but the strength of God will be 
all-sufficient. It is offered freely ; embrace it humbly; then 
labor patiently, perseveringly. God’s grace has been found 
sufficient for others: so can it be for you. You shall be ena- 
abled to resist temptation, to overcome sin, and by-and-by you 
shall sing the conqueror’s song. 





GEN. JACKSON—HIS VALOR WHEN A BOY. 


The following incident of the boyhood of Gen. Jackson is 
copied from Parton’s life of Jackson. It occurred during the 
partizan war in the Waxhaws : 

In that fierce Scotch-Indian warfare, the absence of a father 
from home was often a better protection to his family than his 
presence, because his presence invited attack. The main 
object of both parties was to kill the fighting men, and to 
avenge the slaying of partizans. The house of the quiet hero 
Hicks, for example, was safe until it was noised about among 
the tories that Hicks was at home. And thus it came to pass, 
that when a whig soldier of any note des?red to spend a night 
with his family, his neighbors were accustomed to turn out 
and serve as a guard to his house while he slept. Behold An- 
drew and Robert Jackson, with six others, thus employed one 
night in the spring of 1781, at the domicil of a neighbor, Capt. 
Sands. The guard on this occasion was more a friendly tri- 
bute to an active partisan than a service considered necessary 
to his safety. In short, the night was not so far advanced, 
before the whole party were snugly housed and stretched upon 
the floor, all sound asleep except one, a British deserter, who 
was restless and dozed at intervals. 

Danger was near. <A band of tories, bent on taking the life 
of Capt. Sands, approached the house in two divisions ; one 
party moving towards the front door, the other toward the 
back. The wakeful soldier, hearing a suspicious noise, rose 
and went out of doors to learn its cause, and saw the foe 
stealthily nearing the house. He ran in in terror, and seizing 
Andrew Jackson, who lay next the door, by the hair, he 
exclaimed, “The tories are upon us!” Andrew sprang up 
and ran out. Seeing a body of men in the distance, he placed 
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the end of his gun in the low fork of a tree near the door, and 
hailed them. No reply. He hailed them a second time. No 
reply. They quickened their pace, and had come within a 
few rods of the door. By this time, too, the guard in the house 
had been roused, and were gathered in a group behind the 
boy. Andrew discharged his musket, upon which the tories 
fired a volley, which killed the hapless deserter who had given 
the alarm. The other party of tories, who were approaching 
the house from the other side, hearing this discharge and the 
rush of bullets above their heads, supposed that the firing 
proceeded from a party that had issued from the house. They 
now fired a volley which sent a shower of balls whistling about 
the heads of their friends on the other side. Both parties 
hesitated, and then halted. Andrew having thus, by his sin- 
gle discharge, puzzled and stopped the enemy, retired to the 
house, where he and his comrades kept up a brisk fire from 
the windows. One of the guard fell mortally wounded by his 
side, and another received a wound less severe. In the midst 
of this singular contest a bugle was heard some distance off, 
sounding the cavalry charge ; whereupon the tories, conclud- 
ing that they had come upon an ambush of whigs, and were 
about to be assailed by horse and foot, fled to where they had 
left their horses, mounted, dashed pell-mell into the woods, 
and were seen no more. It appeared afterwards that the 
bugle-charge was sounded by a neighbor, who, judging from 
the noise of musketry that Capt. Sands was attacked, and hay- 
ing not a single man with him in his house, gave the blast upon 
the trumpet, thinking that even a trick so stale, aided by the 
darkness of the night, might have some effect in alarming the 
assailants. 





Ciitorial Hepartment. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 


Tae Sournern Teacuer, a monthly Journal, will be edited and pub- 
lished by the subscriber, assisted by eminent contributors throughout the 
South. 

The Teacher is not only a Scuoon, but a Home Journat. A mere Teach- 
ers’ Journal soon becomes tiresome, and loses its interest even with those, 
it was specially designed to benefit. For this reason, we have introduced 
a much wider range of topics than common to periodicals of this class. 
The First Department is Literary and Scientific ; the Second, embraces a 
discussion of all subjects relating to Home Education; the Third, a free 
interchange of views, as to the best modes of giving instruction, governing 
schools, awakening an interest in the pupils, &c., &c.; the Fourth, the 
Youths’, in which will be found pleasing stories, original and select, caleu- 
lated to assist in training them to habits of diligence and industry. In the 
Editorial Department, we shall furnish general Educational intelligence, 
notices of periodicals, books, and other items of interest. As special con- 
tributors are engaged for each department, our readers will always find 
something new and interesting. 

Each number will contain 72 pages, 8 vo., well printed, including the 
advertising sheet. It will be published on the first Monday of each month. 

Terms: Two Dollars per year, invariably in advance. All subscriptions 
must begin with the volume. 

Agencies will be established as soon as possible, to supply all sections of 
the country ; meanwhile, orders from Book-sellers, Periodical-dealers, Post- 
masters and others disposed to extend the circulation of the Journal, are 
respectfully solicited, and will be supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Specimen copies will be sent free of postage to applicants on the recep- 
tion of eighteen cents in postage stamps. Address, 

W. 8. BARTON, 
Teacners’ ExcHANceE, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

Tue Sovrnern Teacuer having attained an extent of circulation never 
before accomplished by any Educational Periodical in the South and South- 
West, both on account of the character of its readers, and its wide circula- 
tion may be regarded as the most efficient medium for bringing Colleges, 
Schools, School-books, Philosophical Instruments, &c., &c., to the notice of 
those most interested. 

Changes 
Ist time. 3 months. 6 months. 1 year per 1000 ems 
One page,..... 
Half Page, 
Quarter Page. . 

On Second Pa age of Cover when available,) 50 per cent. extra. 

On Last Page of Cover, (when available,)............50 per cent. extra. 

On the First Page of Adv. Sheet (when S yaitabic ,).....50 per cent. extra. 

On Third Page of Cover, or Last Page Adv. Sheet 

ON FR ER ae eS 25 per cent. extra. 

BaF Bills will be made out against advertisers, and payment demanded, 
every three months. Final settlements must be made for all advertisements 
on the expiration of the time for which they are inserted. 

g@s Advertisers should state how many insertions are desired, and how 
much space they wish to occupy ; otherwise, their advertisements will be 
continued until forbid, and bills rendered accordingly. 


Extra Crus Rates.—We offer the following splendid premiums to the 
getter-up of clubs. For five subscribers and $10, we will send the sixth 
copy of the Teacher. For en subscribers and $20, a copy of the Teacher, 
Barton’s Practical Exercises in English Composition, and his High-School 
Grammar. For twenty-five subscribers and $50, a copy of the Teacher, and 
Webster’s or Worcester’s New Dictionary. For fifty subscribers and $100, 
a copy of the Teacher, Webster’s or Worcester’s New Dictionary, and The 
School Teachers’ Library, published by A. 8. Barns & Burr, of New York, 
consisting of the following valuable works: Page’s Theory and Practice of 
Teaching ; Northend’s Teacher and Parent; Root, on School Amusements, 
Gymnastics, &c.; Mansfield on American Education ; Mayhew on Universal 
Education ; DeTocquevill on American Institutions ; Davies Logic of Math- 
ematics ; Holbrook’s Normal School Instructor, or Teacher’s Guide ; Bates’ 
Institute Lectures on Moral Culture; History of Education, with an Intro- 
duction, by Hon. Henry Benard, LL.D.; and Higher Christian Education, by 
B. W. Dwight. For one hundred subscribers and $200; a copy of the 
Teacher, and $50 worth of books, to be selected by the getter of the club. 

In making up clubs for the Teacher, it is not necessary that they should 
be sent to the same office. We will send a club of any size to as many 
post offices as there are names in the club, if requested to do so. 

Specimen numbers sent to all who wish to subscribe, or make up clubs. 


To Our Reapers.—lIf any of our readers do not wish to renew their sub- 
scription, they will confer a favor on us by returning the numbers sent with- 
out delay through the post-office. Itis gratifying to us to find so many not 
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only promptly renewing their subscription, but sending us clubs from three 
to twenty. We are in the reception of numerous letters, not only from the 
South, but North and West, complimenting the Teacher in the mest flatter- 
ing terms. Devoting our entire attention to the cause of education, we may 
safely promise our readers a better periodical this year, than the last. We 
trust that they will not relax their efforts in our behalf, until our list num- 
bers at least Five Thousand paying subscribers. For the encouragement of 
our friends we would add, the Teacher not only covered its expenses last 
year, but gave us a profit of over Five Hundred Dollars, which we have 
invested in type and other fixtures, the nucleus of a Southern publishing 
house. We would further say to the friends of Home Education, that we 
are in earnest in this matter. We want an Adam’s Power Press, and a 
Caloric Engine to drive it. These fixtures alone will cost the sum of Twen- 
ty-five Hundred Dollars. If our friends will send us within the next month 
one new subscriber each, it will give us ample means to accomplish this 
object, and enable us before the year closes to commence the publication of 
what we must have, a Southern Normal Series. 


Tue ALaBama Epucationat Assoctation.—This body convened on the 17th 
of July at Talladega. On account of protracted illness, we were unable to 
be present. We learn that the attendance was very small: our informant 
stated that there were not more than some twenty members present. Truly, 
educational interest, judging from appearances, is at a low ebb in Alabama. 
Why this apathy? Will not some of our correspondents develope the 
cause, and point out the way it is to be remedied ? 

Sournery Epucationat Associations.—From the best data before us, we 
are unable to count more than three State Educational Associations. If we 
are wrong, we trust the Educational Journals South will correct the mistake 
and tell us where they are to be found. State Associations are evidence of 
State interest on this subject; and where they are found, add strength 
to Teachers’ Institutes and County Associations, Great good may be done 
through the means of these organizations. Teachers do not mingle together 
as much as they should. It is a sure way to improvement. 


Norma Scuoors.—In all the South there is but one Normal School, and 
this an experiment of a year’s growth. This Institution is located in Charles- 
ton, 8. C.; if there is another, we have never heard of it. What must be 
the progress of education, in such a state of things? Does it, not tell the 
story why our Colleges and Schools are filled with individuals, strangers to 
our institutions? Let us awake and throw off these shackles, and show 
ourselves men to the world. If unavoidable, let a Black Republican occupy 
the White House, but let us have Southern Teachers for our children, 
Call us Fire-eater, disunionist, or what you may, we were born in a slave 
State, and hope to die in one. The surest way to give us strength is to 
build up Home Institutions. 

Teacuers’ Excuance.—This office was established to aid teachers in pro- 
curing situations with as little delay and expense as possible. We keep a 
record of the various wants of Schools and Colleges that come within our 
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notice ; we also keep a record of applicants for situations and their qualifi- 
cations: thus, in a few minutes we can point out all the vacancies within 
our knowledge, or refer those desirous of securing well qualified teachers 
to persons of experience well recommended. We charge all applicants for 
recording their names and filing their testimonials the small sum of $2. We 
do not undertake, under any circumstances, to guarantee the applicant a 
situation ; all we promise is to aid him in the search of one. Persons desir- 
ous of securing teachers may obtain our services gratuitously by enclosing 
a stamp to pre-pay the letter containing our reply. The Teachers’ Exchange 
has been established only a few months, yet many can bear testimony to its 
utility. 


Scnoo. Fursirvre.—Within the last few months we have taken much 
pains to examine the School Furniture and price list of the most prominent 
manufacturers. After a careful investigation, we are satisfied that Messrs. 
W. Chase & Son are prepared to furnish Schools and Colleges, not only with 
the neatest and most serviceable article; but at less expense than can be 
obtained from any reliable house, of equal style and finish. Their manufac- 
tory is situated where they can procure the necessary lumber at about half 
the cost that it can be had in New York or Boston ; they have also another 
advantage in the cheapness of labor. We invite teachers and others inter- 
ested to call at the Teachers’ Exchange and examine for themselves the 
beautiful models they have sent us as specimens. Any person desirous of 
examining their illustrated catalogue, may obtain it at the Exchange gratui- 
tously, or we will forward it by mail on the reception of a three cent stamp 
to cover postage. 


Scnoo, anp.Partor Piaxos.—The cheapest and best article for the price 
is manufactured by Messrs. Boardman, Grey & Co., of Albany, N. Y. We 
have had many years experience in the school-room, and know what is 
required there. We have purchased instruments directly from the manu- 
facturers, but must acknowledge we were never able to obtain pianos of so 
much service and durability for anything like the same price. We are not 
alone in our opinion. Prof. N. K. Davis, of the Judson Institute, Marion, 
Ala.; Prof. T. W. Tobey, of Howard College, Marion, Ala.; and others in 
the circle of our acquaintance, in whose judgment and opinion we have 
equal confidence, speak of them in the most flattering terms. Their School 
Piano is offered for the low price of $125; their small Parlor Piano for $150. 

Messrs. Boardman, Grey & Co. are also the manufacturers of instruments 
on a larger scale and more elaborate finish, which for purity and richess of 
tone, durability, elegance of style and finish, challenge competition. Fifteen 
First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, and Diplomas, have been awarded 
these instruments at different State, Institute, and other Fairs. They 
manufacture their instruments with or without the Dolee Campano Attach- 
ment, and guarantee perfect satisfaction to every purchaser. Illustrated 
circular and price-list furnished, on application to H. U. Allen, Agent, 
Prattville, Ala. 
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ProrrraBLE EmpLoymMent.—Several young men of good address and active 
business habits, may hear of profitable employment by early application to 
the Southern Teacher. An agent wanted for every Southern State. To 
insure attention, the application must be accompanied with a stamp to pay 
return postage. 

Bae Academies, Colleges and Schools can obtain through the Editor of 
the Southern Teacher, accomplished Professors and Teachers of any branch 
of Literature, Art or Science. 


Important To Teacners.—Any and all kinds of School, Text, and Library 
Books may be had at publishers’ prices at the Teachers’ Exchange. This 
will enable many to purchase who before were unable on account of high 
prices. 

Music Tzacner Wanytep.—A married man, a Southerner by birth, of 
unexceptionable moral character, thoroughly qualified to teach music, may 
hear of a pleasant and profitable situation by addressing the Editor of the 
Southern Teacher. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


We offer our services to procure for our subscribers, or others, any of 
the books that we notice. Information will be cheerfully given in regard to 
books, the writer enclosing a stamp to pay the postage. 

kee When ordering a book, be particular to give the name of the pub- 
lishers. 


Our Excuances.—We take great pleasure in commending to the attention 
of our readers the followi. 7 «xchanges :— 

Tue Screntiric Amertcan.—We have been a constant reader of this paper 
for many years, and do not know of any more useful periodical for the 
mechanic, the scientific man, or the ordinary intelligent reader. Useful 
inventions, discoveries, facts in art, and knowledge, reliable criticisms upon 
manufactures and philosophy, are all to be found in its pages. Its intelligent 
editorials alone are worth not only a single reading, but preservation in sub- 
stantial library binding. Every family should take it. Terms, $2 per year. 
Address Munn & Co., New York. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox for September, as usual, is out ahead. It is a valuable 
number. The illustrations and plates alone are worth twice its subscription. 


Pererson’s MacazinE.—We have been in the reception of this valuable 
periodical for some days. It fully sustains its reputation. 


De Bow’s Review is a literary monthly of real merit and established repu- 
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tation. We would not exchange it for any that comes to our table. Terms, 
$5 per year, in advance. It is published monthly in New Orleans and 
Washington City. 


Harpers’ New Montuty Macaziye for September is on our table. It con- 
tains the usual amount of valuable reading, and fully sustains its high 
reputation. 


Tue Avrora, A Sovrnern Lirerary Magazine, after the lapse of some 
months has risen from its ashes brighter than ever. We truly regret the 
loss sustained by the proprietors, but do not think the Aurora has lost a 
single beam of its former radiance. We give it a most cordial welcome, 
and recommend it to our readers as a gem of the purest lustre. Terms, 
$2, invariably in advance. Address H. B. Folk & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


We trust our readers will not think us egotistical for inserting in this 
place a notice of the Teacher, cut from one of our most valued exchanges, 
the “Southern Home Journal,’ edited by Prof. H. H. Smith, of Union 
Springs, Ala. : 

“ The Southern Teacher—The August number, the lst of the 2d volume 
of this valuable Journal, is on our table. We are glad that the success of 
this enterprise has been such as to justify the proprietor, Prof. Barton, in 
making it a monthly, instead of a bi-monthly. This Journal has been consid- 
erably improved and enlarged in its contents. The reader will not find its 
articles, as is too common with educational publications, made up of dry 
discussions, or ingenious theories, long drawn out, but of short, entertaining, 
instructive delineations of character, embellished with illustrations, posses- 
sing all the logic, and immensely greater power, than earned, long-winded 
dissertations. Parents have got to learn that education is something more 
than a school room, well fitted up though it may be with good teachers, and 
all the convenient and comfortable appliances to relieve and aid the pupil, 
during the hours of his confinement within its walls, but an every-day home 
work, which can no more be committed to hired professors, than can be 
the advantages and enjoyment of it ; and no amount of trouble and expense 
can relieve the parent, guardian, or learner, from his full share of the respon- 
sibility. These views the Southern Teacher inculcates with earnestness and 
ability. 

We wish this Journal could reach every family in the South. It is pub- 
lished on the first Monday of every month by W. 8. Barton, Montgomery, 
Ala., at $2.a year; invariably in advance.” 


From Clark, Austin & Smith, New York : 


Anatomican Cnarts, designed for the use of Schools and Colleges, by Calvin 
Cutter, M. D. 


We take great pleasure in calling the attention of teachers and professors 
to Cutter’s Outline Plates for the use of Schools and Colleges. They have 
been prepared with great care and accuracy—so much, indeed, as to render 
a manikin unnecessary ; and for an ordinary course of instruction, to supply 
the place of a demonstrator. No Institution should be without them. 
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A Treatise on Anatomy, PrrsioLocy, anp Hyarenr: Designed for the use of 
Coll , Academies, and Families: By Calvin Cutter, M. D., with One 
Hundred and Fifty Engravings. 

The object of this work is to diffuse a knowledge of Human Anatomy, 
Pysiology, and Hygiene. To make the subject clear and practical, the author 
has described in a concise manner the different organs of the system, their 
functions, and the laws and conditions on which health depends. 


First Book or Anatomy, Puysto.oay, anp Hycrene, for Grammar Schools and 
Families, with Eighty-Three Engravings: By Calvin Cutter, M. D. 
This is an admirable work, and contains just what is needed. 

Human anp Comparative Anatomy, PuystoLocy anp Hycrene: By Mrs. Eu- 
nice Cutter. 
For the use of common schools, it is the best book within our knowledge. 


From A. 8. Barnes & Burr, 51 and 53 John Street, New York : 


ANALYSIS OF THE EnGuisu Sentence, designed for Advanced Classes in Eng- 
lish Grammar: By A. 8. Welch, A. M., Principal of the Michigan State 
Normal School. 


This is an advanced work, designed for higher classes in Academies and 
Colleges. The author has brought to the task he has undertaken a well cul- 
tivated intellect, much experience, and a just appreciation of the folly of 
obtaining an accurate knowledge of Grammar by synthesis. We are glad to 
see this doctrine exploded, and a common-sense method of instruction intro- 
duced. We recommend it as a sequel to our High-School Grammar. 
Etements or Encuisn Composition, GrammaticaL, RueroricaL, LoqicaL, AND 


PracticaL. Prepared for Academies and Schools: By James R. Boyd, 
A. M. 


An improvement on the author’s former treatise. 

From Collins & Brother, No. 82 Warren Street, New York : 

A Treatise or Boox-Keeprna, exhibiting the methods of keeping accounts 
by Single and Double Entry: By Lyman Preston. 

This is a new edition of the author's former treatise revised, improved, 
and considerably enlarged. In our opinion, it is admirably adapted to the 
use of schools and the wants of young men desirous of understanding 
this art. 


From G. G. Evans, No. 439 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia : 
Tur Sunny Sovrn; or, tae Sournerner at Home. Embracing five years’ 


experience of a Northern Governess in the land of Sugar and Cotton. Ed- 
ited by Prof. J. H. Ingraham, of Miss. 


The tone of this work is conservative and national, presenting the impar- 
tial views of an intelligent, unprejudiced Northerner of the South. We would 
fain hope coming from a Northerner it may make the South and her institu- 
tions understood where they have been so frequently misinterpreted. There 
is a class there that would not believe “though one should rise from the 
dead.” 

From Harper & Brothers, New York: 


Everewes Ex Recenstone Frepericr A. Patey. Accesstr Verporcm er Nom- 
trum Inpex: Vol. I. 
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The Harpers in their cheap editions of the Greek and Latin Texts, are 
doing a good work. They are given without note or comment. The plain 
text is the only way to make independent scholars. 

Srupres iy Anmmat Lire: By George Henry Lewis, Author of “ Life of 

Goethe,” “The Physiology of Common Life,” &c., &c. 

A highly interesting and useful book ; one that should be read and studied 
by all classes. 

Castte Ricumonp, A Novet. By Anthony Trollope, author of “Doctor 
«gThorne,” “ The Betrams,” “ The Three Clerks,” &c., &. 

It is an excellent picture of life and character, and will be read with 
interest. 

Lovet, Tae Wrpower. A Nove: By W. M. Thackary, author of “ Vanity 

Fair,” “The New-comer,” &c., &c. 

This story is written in the author’s characteristic, humorous train, and 
will no doubt be extensively read. 

From Derby and Jackson, 498 Broadway, New York: 


Nemesis: By Marion Harland, author of “ Alone,” “ Hidden Path,” “ Moss 
Side,” &c., &c. 


The great popularity of the author will bring this work into immediate 
notice. 





THS DRAWER. 


Ed. Southern Teacher : 

Dear Sir.—* Some of the patrons of my school insist that it is my duty to 
be at the school house during all the time it is open for the scholars. To 
me this is a new idea, and savors of old fogyism. I should be pleased to 
obtain an expression of opinion from you in regard to this matter.” 

SIGMA. 

At the risk of being called an old fogy, we must side with your patrons 
The school-room is the teacher's place during school hours. We might 
mention several reasons for this, but shall confine ourselves to two. Your 
presence is necessary to afford your pupils assistance in their studies ; again 
it is necessary to the maintenance of order and a spirit of kindness amongst 
them. Mingle with them freely during the hours of recreation, if you would 
have their love. 


Ed. Southern Teacher : 
Dear Sir.—* You will confer a favor on a reader of your Journal by 
informing me how many hours pupils should be kept in school.” 
INQUIRER. 
We take great pleasure in answering this inquiry. It is one of general 
interest, and demands more attention than has been given to it. Fifteen 
years of our life was spent in the school-room. We need scarcely say, that 
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it was our constant aim and study to accomplish all in our power. At first 
we taught eight hours ; four in the morning and four in the evening. But 
as we were young, ambitious, and desirous of the name of a faithful instruct- 
or, we devoted ten hoars to the duties of the school. A careful examination 
of our school-register showed a falling off. There was a general complaint 
that the scholars was overtaxed. We then went back to our former plan ; 
the result was favorable. After some time, we concluded to try six hours ; 
the result was more favorable, and the classes a!l stood higher. It was then 
we understood the force of the old maxim, that “ All study and no play, 
makes Jack a dull boy.” 

We give it as our opinion, that for pupils ten years old and upwards, six 
hours employed in actual study and recitation each day, is more profitable 
than eight or ten. Pupils from seven to ten years old should not be con- 
fined more than four hours a day. 

Ed. Southern Teacher : 

Dear Sir.—‘ I have long been impressed with the belief that singing 
should be introduced to a certain extent in all our schools. Permit me, 
through the Drawer, to invite the attention of teachers and others, interested 
in education, to this subject. I should like to obtain, if possible, something 
like a general expression of opinion in regard to the propriety of making it 
a regular exercise. HAYDEN. 

The subject presented by Hayden is worthy of consideration, and we hope 
the principals of schools will favor us with an expression of their opinion 
in regard to it. It is practised in the public schools of Germany as much 
any other branch ; and in that country, a teacher that does not understand 
the elements of vocal music is not considered qualified as an instructor. 

Ed. Southern Teacher : 

Dear Srr.—I am an old teacher. Nearly forty years of my life have been 
spent in teaching “ the young idea how to shoot.” I am sensible that my 
days are almost numbered. I would like through the medium of the Drawer 
to address a few words to young teachers. If you will give the enclosed a 


place among the papers of this highly useful department, you will much 
oblige your aged friend. . 


We take great pleasure in inserting the communication of our “aged 
friend,” and hope that his life may be spared many years, and the pages of 
the Teacher enriched by his salutory counsel. The following is the letter : 


My Dear Youne Frienps :—I have no doubt the system of instruction, 
and the text-books of the present day, are much improved from what they 
were some forty years ago. But it is not of these I wish to speak ; for, after 
all, more depends on the teacher than the books. In an assembly of teach- 
ers, as an Association, Institute, or Convention, in most cases young teachers 
are overlooked, and receive but little advice in regard to the peculiar trials 
and difficulties they have to encounter. 

One of the difficulties of the young teacher is, that as he has a reputation 
to make, he can not command a school of the kind and character he would 
like to have. This was my case. My first school was in the country. I shall 
not attempt a description of the house and fixtures, if such they might be 
called ; but suffice it to say, that I had seventeen scholars, boys and girls. 
When I first commenced, I found much difficulty in classifying them, and 
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then my next difficulty was how to find enough to occupy their time. After 
much disappointment, weariness, and mortification, I began to understand 
things better, and learned that there was a pleasant and profitable employ- 
ment for every minute of the day. 

In the first place, to be successful you must make the school-room attrac- 
tive. This you can do by adding to the comfort and convenience of your 
pupils in various ways. If your school-house is not pleasantly surrounded 
with trees, supply your windows with curtains. Children can not study 
well with the hot sun pouring its rays on their defenseless heads. 

Children are great lovers of beauty ; if it is the proper season, encourage 
them to bring flowers to ornament your desk and the mantlepiece. You 
will find that the boys, as well as the girls, will take pleasure in this. Do 
not forget, as they are brought fresh each morning, to reward them with a 
smile and a kind word. Remember the old adage, “ Honey catches more 
flies than vinegar.” Children make real progress only when they love their 
teacher. 


There are many ways to make recitations pleasant and profitable. I will be- 
gin with the spelling-class. After the class has spelled the lesson syllable by 
syllable as in the book, you will find it a good exercise to make the spel- 
ling lesson a reading lesson, by having each one to pronounce a word until 
the lesson is finished. One of the first elements of good reading is a clear, 
distinct pronunciation, and you will find this course will greatly facilitate it. 


Instead of spelling the class out of the book, it will be a much more 
profitable exercise to make them write or print the words on the blackboard. 
When you are hearing your classes in Geography, you will find it a very 
interesting and profitable exercise now and then to take an imaginary travel 
with the class on the map. This course will doubtless draw on your histor- 
ical and local knowledge, but the increased attention will show that it is pleas- 
ure combined with profit. In Arithmetic after the regular lesson is finished, 
it will greatly improve the class to propose questions which shall have 
something for the result of practical interest to themselves. Books are good 
in their place, but they should be laid aside at times, and the judgment of 
the pupils exercised, as well as their memory. In Grammar, pay no attention 
to the quack systems of the day and those who pretend to teach it in a few 
short lessons. Rely upon it, they are either imposters, or know nothing of 
what they pretend to teach. The only way to obtain a correct knowledge 
of this subject is through a strict analysis of the sentence. Pupils should 
not commence this study until their reasoning faculties are somewhat 
developed. 

You will also find that there is no work that calls so loudly and constantly 
for the exercise of patience, as the teacher’s. The good seed sown in the 
school-room during the day may be rooted up by other hands in the eve- 
ning, and bad sown instead. Day after day you will doubtless be called 
upon to do what you did the day before. At times you will be discouraged 
and almost disposed to abandon the profession, but “ you shall reap in due 
season, if you faint not.” Your sincere, well-wisher, SENEX. 








